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For the Common School Journal. 
HELPS TO READ. 

Tue following is the familiar article in the school reading 
books with the above title, thrown into dialogue form. 

Characters: Yankee Peddler, Mr. and Mrs. Squibbles. Mrs. S. seated 
alone, knitting. A knock from the outside. Mrs. Squibbles goes to the door. 

Ped. Good afternoon, Mrs. Squibbles. Any— 

Mrs. S. Well now, how did you know my name was 
Squibbles ? 

Ped. Oh! I’m acquainted all about here. Any— 

Mrs. 8. “ Acquainted,” eh! I never seen ye afore. 

Ped. Perhaps not, I believe I did not call at this house 
when I was around before, but look here, can’t we trade a 
little to-day? 

Mrs. S. Iguessnot. It’s hard times, you know, and then 
Jonathan is rather short now-a-days. 

Ped. But just see, I will take old rags, white paper, pew- 
ter, rubber, silver, iron, glass, corn, rye, oats, or any kind of 
grain, for pay. 
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Mrs. S. Well, what do ye carry? 
Ped. Awls, Axes, Barn door rollers, Bells, Bellpulls, Bell 


trimmings, Bevels, Bits,— 

Mrs. S. Will you speak a little louder? 

Ped. Boot blacking, Shoe blacking, Boxes, Pill boxes, 
Work boxes, Brass kettles, Tin kettles, Tea kettles, Brooms 
of all kinds, Shoe brushes, Boot brushes, Tooth brushes, 
Nail brushes, Clothes brushes, Hair brushes, Buttons, Chains, 
Chopping knives, Hooks and Eyes, Nails, Needles, Tape, 
Court Plaster,— 

Mrs. 8S. We don’t want any of that, we’ve been married 
these forty years. 

Ped. Nut crackers, Graters, Combs, Corn poppers, Ladles 
Lamps, Lanterns,— 

Mrs. S. Where do you carry it all, in that trunk ? 

Ped. No, I’ve got a cart out here. 

Mrs. S. A yoke of oxen? 

Ped. No, it’s a horse cart. Gimlets, Pails, Pans, Skim- 
mers, Pen holders, Thimbles, Trowels, Trays, Spectacles or 
Helps to Read, Yard Sticks, Scissors, Mops,— 

Mrs. 8. Hold on, what do ye say, Helps to read? Can 
any one read who couldn’t ? 

Ped. Yes,any one. There is a deep philosophy in the 
principle, although it is very simple when you understand it. 

Mrs. S. Jonathan has been troubled all his life-time about 
reading, guess he’ll like some, how do you sell ’em ? 

Ped. Oh! different prices,—they go by the pair. 

Mrs. 8S. Well, wait a minute, and I will call Jonathan. 
(Goes to the door.) Jonathan, Jonathan, come to the house, 
come quick. (Jonathan enters.) Mr Squibbles, here is a 
man who’s got just the remedy for your great difficulty. He’s 
got something to make you read, any way, he says so. 

Mr. S. Yes, wal, ahem.—lI’ve been sorter kinder troubled 
about reading allers.—I’ve hearn of goggles but never sawn 
em. 

Ped. Oh, well, sir, Ican give you just the article you 
want. (Opens his trunk and takes out a pair.) There, sir, 
is just the most superabundant pair I have in my possession. 
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They are just exported from Salt Lake City, and every one 
who uses this kind of glass says they are superior to the per- 
fect crystalline formations of the dark ages. 

Mrs. 8S. I want to know. 

Mr. S. I dew declare. 

Ped. Besides, sir, you see that the bows are made of 
silver. 

Mr. S. Will those fit me? 

Ped. Oh! yes, they will fitany man’s head. The nature 
of the material is remarkable for the construction of specta- 
cles. You see the bowls are of a metallic substance. 

Mr. 8S. Yes. 

Ped. Well, this metal when warm will bend easily, 
although in a cold state it is quite inflexible. 

Mr. S. Here, Sally, try these on and see if they change 
your eyes any. (She tries them on.) 

Mrs. S. Oh! lor! yes! Jonathan, the letters are as big as 
tew, and only think, the paper is as coarse agin. 

Péd. They are a wonderful invention in the opinion of 
all enlightened people. 

Mr. S. Well, Pll take that pair. What is the price ? 

Ped. Five dollars. 

Mr. S. Whew! By jingo! Five dollars? You don’t say 
five dollars for them little things. 

Ped. Yes, they were sold in New York, one hundred 
years ago, for ten. 

Mr. 8S. Isthatso? Here is your pay then. (Gives him 
a bill.) 

Ped. (Going out.) Good day. 

Mr. S. Look here, mister, hold on a minute. I kinder 
want to try these on afore you go, there may be some diffi- 
culty, and I—you can show me. 

Ped. Very weil, sir. 

Mr. S. (Tries them on. ‘Takesa paper.) I can’t read— 
just like all peddler’s goods, I guess;—didn’t believe they 
were good for any thing. 

Ped. Oh! you havn’t got used tothem. Don’t the letters 
increase in size ? 


Mr. S. Yes. 
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Ped. Look over themaminute. (Mr. 8.looks.) There, 
don’t you sce a difference ? 

Mr. S. Yes but when I look through the glasses, I don’t 
know what the words mean. 

Ped. (Laughing.) That—Ha!ha!ha! That is owing 
to a lack of education, sir. It is not a fault of the spectacles. 

Mr. 8S. But I thought I could read! 

Ped. Well, sir, you could if you had ever learned. 

Mr. S. But won’t they larn me? 

Ped. Why, certainly not. 

Mr. S. (Throws them against the wall.) Take your old 
goggles—ain’t worth a straw—what right have you to go 
round this way swindling poor folks out of their eyes this 
way? Whataman! Get out o’ my house! Leave! I tell 
you! I won’t take your old clappers. (Peddler starts for the 
door, still laughing.) Hold on! Give me back my money! 

Ped. Apbargain’sa bargain with me. I don’t make boy’s 
play out of my business. 

Mrs. 8. Ain’t you ashamed trying to take advantage of 
folks, who work for a livin’, by big words. 

(Mr. S. picks up the poker, and Mrs. 8. starts for the broom. 
Peddler goes out, walks off whistling Yankee Doodle.) 

Mr. S. Now, Sal Squibbles, if you ever let another ped- 
dler come into my house you'll ketch a piece of my mind. 

Mrs. S. Oh! dear! Jonathan! don’t you wish you could 
read? 

Mr. 8. Exposed my ignorance to that tarnal peddler, 
hain’t ye? And now, you twit me of it! I wish you’d never 
come across my path! 

Mrs. S. So do I, Jonathan. 

Mr. S. Ill Leave, I won’t stay. (Exit.) 

Mrs. 8S. Vm only afraid you will. Ss. — 





HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY? 
( Continued.) 


Ill. Special methods——In considering this part of the 
question we shall confine our attention to the first, or perecpt- 
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ive phase, since the right stand point being taken and the 
right direction given to study, if the final end to be attained 
be kept in view, there can hardly be, in the subsequeut in- 
vestigation of the subject, any serious departure from the 
correct course. 

It must be borne in mind that we have here to confine our- 
selves mainly to what the child can, with proper representa- 
tions, discover for himself. So long as this idea is adhered 
to we are in no danger of giving him what is beyond his 
comprehension. The only caution needed will be, not to go 
so much into detail as to diminish the prominence of the 
great characteristic features of the object studied. ‘These 
must always be kept perfectly distinct. 

Whatever appeals are made to the understanding must be 
exceedingly simple, the reasoning always being based on phe- 
nomena which the child has actually observed, and there 
must not be too many steps, or successive conclusions, be- 
tween the premises and the final one. 

We must be careful, also, to see that, whether in the study 
of the whole globe or the general view of the individual con- 
tinents, due prominence is given to such of the points con- 
sidered, as are characteristic, and become, therefore, the cause 
of important conditions or phenomena to be afterward stud- 
ied. 

Keeping in mind the nature of the superstructure to be 
erected, we must so lay the foundation that each successive 
portion as it rises shall find its support already prepared; and 
when, at length the great vault shall be spread, every pier, 
every pedestal, every column, and every arch, shall be found 
in its proper position, bearing its appointed share of weight, 
having its own appropriate decorations and receiving its just 
meed of honor. 

We must first fix the child’s attention on the form of the 
earth, and the distribution of the land-masses and oceans. In 
this the globe is the subject of examination, the child being 
told, that so far as our knowledge extends, it is an accurate 
representation of the earth. Henceforth it is to him as 
though he was examining the earth itself, and he proceeds to 
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the pleasing task of interrogating it, until he has acquired 
whatever it is able to teach him of itself. 

After having noticed and described its form, his attention 
is to be directed to the position of the lands, they being the 
fixed body around which the mobile portions arrange them- 
selves. He is to notice the arrangement of the lands in two 
worlds, of unequal size, on opposite sides of the globe, the 
compact body of the Old world, and the elongated form of 
the New,—the massing of all the lands toward the North, 
and their divergence toward the South, in three different 
bands,—and the consequent converse position and arrange- 
ment of the oceans. This is not to be merely a casual no- 
tice. The most careful attention is to be given to all these 
points, because on these forms and arrangements of the land- 
masses depend those great climatic phenomena which deter- 
mine the conditions of life on the several continents, and 
which will, in subsequent study, demand his investigation. 
We thus furnish him the corner-stone for the temple he is be- 
ginning torear. As these several facts are discovered by the 
pupil he must invariably be required to state them clearly, in 
his own language, the teacher only correcting such grammat- 
ical errors as he may commit, or supplying such new terms 
as will enable him to express his idea in a more clear and 
concise manner. 

He next proceeds to notice the breaking, by the sea, of the 
three bands in which the lands are dispersed toward the South, 
and the consequent formation of six great masses, which he 
is told are called continents;—the smaller bodies, here and 
there called islands,—the parts of the continents nearly cut 
off from the main boy, called peninsulas,—the three great 
divisions of the sea lying in baisins among the continents, 
called oceans, &c. 

This is to be continued until the pupil has discovered, and 
is able to describe the different divisions of land and water 
which appear on the globe, and wherever it was possible, have 
found their counterpart in nature. ‘Thus, by the intelligent 
use of his own eyes, that part of Geography which is usually 
committed to memory from his text-book, often amid 
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sobs and tears, and which is almost immediately forgotten 
because, to him, unmeaning, has become an imperishable 
part of his mind ; and the descriptions, instead of being mere- 
ly a burden to the memory, have been the means of enlarg- 
ing his power of expressing ideas, and therefore of receiving 
them from others. 

He is now ready to begin his study of the general con- 
formation of thecontinents. In order todo this he needs the 
intelligent use of certain terms to express differences in the 
land-surface of the continents, and in the forms of their in- 
ternal waters; as mountain-range, plateau, plain, river, lake, 
etc. 

Ideas of these are to be obtained by him by an examina- 
tion of the natural object, if within reach or, if not accessible 
to him, good pictures of these several forms will suffice, and 
from them he will form his own definitions. 

In entering upon the study of the cuntinents it will be 
necessary to transfer the pupil from the globe to the physical 
map. He has but to be made acquainted with the convention- 
al methods of representing the different varieties ofland surface, 
and internal waters, which he has been studying, and he is 
ready to conduct his own study of the continent just as he 
previously did that of the globe. 

As many different points will require notice, it is indispen- 
sable that we endeavor to ascertain the logical order in which 
to present them, that is, the order of their successive de. 
pendence. ‘To do this let us select any single point, as that 
of climate, and inquire by what is it influenced, and what 
does it control. 

The most general influence bearing upon the climate of a 
continent is the position of the latter on the globe, by which it 
is exposed to the more or less direct rays of the sun. Next 
is its contour,—determining the position in-which the sea winds 
strike it,—and the position of its great lines of elevation, 
whether so as freely to admit these winds, or entirely to shut 
them out from the main body. The character of the sur- 
face also determines the form and distribution of the inter- 
nal waters, and this in turn modifies the healthfulness of the 
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climate in different portions. The study of these points then, 
properly, should precede that of the climate, in order that 
when it is taken up the child may not be obliged to remember 
the facts concerning it as mere isolated statements, but being 
led by a simple association of the phenomena with its cause 
(the philosophic relation, in its full extent, cannot, of course 
be given him), he will have it stored in its proper niche, where 
it will always be found when demanded. 

Again, on the soil and the climate depends the general 
character of the vegetation in different portions of the con- 
tinent. On the vegetation depends the presence or absence 
of certain classes of animals which subsist on vegetation. 
On the presence in different parts of the continent of such 
plants or animals as are necessary to his subsistence, depends 
the existence of man, if in an uncivilized condition; and the 
differences in the surface, soil, climate, and the distribution 
of vegetation, animals and minerals, in the different portions, 
will necessarily give rise to different industries, different so- 
cial conditions, and different degrees of advancement in the 
civilized state; that is, to differences in regard to the possi- 
bility of the presence of greater nationalities in different por- 
tions of the continent. 

If evidence is needed in relation to the influence of physi- 
cal conditions on the industrial pursuits, and distribution of 
population, we have but to look at ourowncountry. In the 
North-east the rough surface, the somewhat sterile soil, and 
the cold climate, make agriculture impracticable in the larg- 
er part of the country, while the abundant water power, and 
the rich stores of coal and iron, make it the great workshop 
of the nation, and its fine harbors capable of receiving and 
sheltering the ships of all nations, make it also our com- 
mercial depot, nearly all the manufacturing and the foreign 
commerce of the country being carried on by that little cor- 
ner north of the Potomac. 

Again, the level surface making cultivation easy, the fer- 
tile soil, and the warm and moist climate producing a luxu- 
riant vegetation, make the great plains of the interior and 
the South the nations’ farm and ‘garden, from which, were its 
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resources fully developed, supplies might be drawn capable, 
one might almost say, of feeding the world, and, with the 
aid of the North-east, of clothing it. In these two regions 
are gathered almost the entire population of the country. 

The great plateau of the Rocky Mountains, on the contra- 
ry, doomed, in almost every part, by its saline soil, and its 
want of moisture, to hopeless sterility, is incapable of support- 
ing a population, and must have remained uninhabited but 
for the ‘ich mineral] treasures embosomee within it. Its pop- 
ulation, however numerous it may become, must be mainly 
confined to the single occupation of mining and will be de- 
pendent for daily bread upon the East, or the fertile valleys 
beyond the Sierra Nevada, which enjoy all the moisture that 
but for this great barrier would have been dispersed over the 
whole. 

We find, therefore, growing out of the successive depend- 
ence, the following order of topics: 

Position on the Globe. 

. Contour. 

Surface. 

. Internal Waters. 

. Climate. 

Vegetation. 

Animals. 

Races of People. 

Distribution, industries, social organization, intellectual 
condition, and history of the civilized inhabitants. 

The last the distribution of man in the social capacity of 
states or nations, constitutes that department of the-subject 
called Political Geography, the one which is usually first pre- 
sented to the young, and, in fact, the only one presented to 
any extent. 

This, it must be conceded, cannot be intelligently studied 
until a knowledge has been acquired of the physical conform- 
ation, the soil, the climate, the resulting vegetable, and asso- 
ciated animal life, which make the possibility of the presence 
of civilized states or nations in one part of the continent 
while they are absent from another. If the facts concerning 
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their distribution be given the pupil, before he has any idea 
of these physical conditions which govern it, he may remem- 
ber them, it is true, but they will be of little worth to him, 
because he does not receive them intelligently, as the result of 
causes with which he is familiar, and the influence of which 
even he can discover if his attention be directed to them,— 
but they are to him simply isolated facts to be remembered, 
awakening no thought and stimulating no further study. 

We have seen that this topic of political geography belongs 
properly to the analytical phase of the subject. It must, there- 
fore, be very sparingly presented in the perceptive portion. 
Only the most prominent facts, and such as are most obvious- 
ly and unmistakably traceable to the great physical character- 
istics of the continents, can be presented; and even these 
must be given only ajter the preceding topics are thoroughly 
known, so that the pupil can himself trace the relation of the 
former to them. 

In this study of the continents, accurate physical maps are 
indispensable, and, if possible, they should be entirely free 
from all lines or colors indicating arbitrary political divisions 
as these can but mar the distinctness, and break the unity of 
the all important physical features. 

The child must be able to see only the divisions, and limits 
which nature made, if he is to gain a correct idea of her work. 

The first topic the child has already considered, in his 
examination of the globe, and it need simply be recalled. In 
the next three topics, which constitute the main work of this 
grade, the same general course is pursued as in studying the 
globe. .'That is, the child is to discover, by the use of his 
own eyes, what exists, and give correct expression to the facis 
which he discovers. 

One very important addition is however to be made. The 
pupil must invariably construct maps of the country he is 
studying. When upon the contour, his map will show only 
the outline; when upon the surface, the mountains and other 
elevations must be added in their place; and when upon the 
internal waters, these must appear. In all these excercises 
the closest accuracy must be required. 
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There are several reasons why this drawing should be 
insisted on. First, it aids, by the closer and more minute 
observation required than is necessary to a simple description, 
to fix the physical features in the memory. Second, it affords 
a variety of exercise by means of which the attention can 
without weariness be kept on these all-important points fora 
greater length of time. ‘Third, it cultivates a power of rep- 
resentation which will be invaluable to the pupil in future 
study; and lastly, at no after period in his life can he so 
easily acquire facility in this representation as now, and be 
8o easily interested in the many little details which are nec- 
essary to accuracy. He takes delight in examining the mi- 
nute peculiarities of contour and relative position; and 
what the older pupil would neglect as unimportant and 
wearily stupid, the child of nine years considers worthy of 
the greatest attention and the most prolonged effort. 

In studying the internal waters and the succeeding points, 
the reason begins to be a little exercised in noticing the rela- 
tions of the one to the other, and of all to the surface. 
Great care should be taken, ‘however, to present only the 
most simple and obvious of these relations, such as the pupil 
of ordinary capacity can not fail to comprehend. For in- 
stance, the child is thoroughly acquainted with the surface 
of North America. He knows of the great plateau in the 
western part of the United States, and of the high, unbroken 
wall of the Sierra Nevada, which borders it. He is told 
that the Pacific coasts and valleys have a fine warm climate 
while the upper part of this great wallis very cold. He sees by 
the rivers that on the side toward the sea there must be abun- 
dant rains, while the other side is almost destitute of water. 

He has noticed many times in his mother’s kitchen that 
vapor rises from water abundantly when it is warmed, and 
that when this vapor comes in contact with the cold window- 
pane it is at once changed. into water. Now if he is told 
that winds are constantly blowing on this part of the conti- 
nent from the warm Pacific, will he not, if that simple phe- 
nomena be recalled to his attention, at once see that the 
moisture which these winds bring from the ocean will be 
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taken from them when they strike the cold Sierra Nevada, 
and will fall in abundant rains on the outer slope, while the 
inner receives little or none? Remembering then the posi- 
tion of the mountain wall, can he ever forget these peculiar- 
ities of climate? Again, he has learned by experience in his 
garden that plants require, in order to their growth, both 
warnith and moisture. Knowing these differences in climate. 
will he fail to remember the differ: neces in vegetation which 
he himself will discover depend on that? He knows, also, 
that there are certain occupations, as agriculture and grazing, 
which depend on the growth of plants. He will therefore be 
prepared to find that the one part is eminently fitted for these 
occupations, and the other either not at all so, or to a very lim- 
ited extent. He thus gets his first insight, a very limited one 
it is true, into the relations of the physical conformation of 
a region to its fitness to be the dwelling place of man. We 
find, therefore, as before stated, the necessity that he should 
first be mae thoroughly acquainted with these forms. If 
this is done, it will become impossible for him to forget the 
subsequent facts, which he sees to be so intimately dependent 
upon them. 

We are aware that the ideas here advanced are diametri- 
cally opposed to the generally received notions as to the 
proper presentation of this subject to the young, and that if 
acted upon, they must produce an entire revolution in our 
methods of teaching Geography. 

We trust it has been made evident to the reader that, 
if we are to proceed on philosophic principles, the old plan 
of giving the pupil long lists of names, and collections of 
facts in regard to political geography, as his first work in this 
subject, must be set aside, and he must, in the outset, be in- 
troduced to the globe in its physical conformation and con- 
dition. 

Years of experience have convinced the writer that if the 
general plan here indicated be pursued, we shall no longer 
hear the complaint so often made by teachers that the children 
do not learn their geography lessons; are not interested in 
them, and do not remember them. 
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The text-book, so often disliked and neglected by the pupil, 
will become (if properly arranged) but the summary of his 
own thoughts, a convenient memorandum of facts and rela- 
tions, most of which he has himself discovered, to which he 
will always turn with interest and pleasure. The few de- 
tails given in regard to such points as are beyond tie range 
of his investigation, will, as he finds them in their relation 
such points as he could investigate, confirming the justness 
of his own conclusions, be perused with never-wearying 
delight. 

When the general course here indicated has been pursued 
in each of the six continents, and a general view is had of 
the conformation of the oceans, the main work of the per- 
ceptive course is done. The child is now thoroughly pre- 
pared to enter upon the analytic course in which he is no 
longer confined mainly to the study of general forms, but the 
detailed modifications of these forms are carefully considered 
and a great store of facts acquired in regard to the life of 
vegetation, animals, man and nations associated with them, 
and he is constantly employing his reasoning powers to trace 
the relation of these facts to the physical conditions with 
which they are associated. 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


Scuoou examinations, if properly conducted, may become 
the means of awakening parental interest, securing better 
scholarship, and generally improving the condition of our 
public schools. But to be effective and profitable they must be 
justly conducted. There should be no deception practiced 
by teacher or scholar. The practice of making special ar- 
rangements for examination by giving to each scholar or each 
class a particular routine of questions and drilling them daily 
upon them for the pu: pose of having them thoroughly mem- 
orized for examination, or to be answered ou particular occa- 
sions when company is present, is in no sense an examination. 
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Any deviation from the established course at once exposes 
the trick and ends in defeat and disgrace. Many examina- 
tions are carried on in this way, and the result is not only 
superficial scholarship, but a blunting of the moral sense and 
a perversion of some of the noblest qualities of the soul. 
An examination should not be conducted by the teacher 
alone. He of course should have the general management 
in order to show his general methods of instruction and the 
usual manner of conducting recitations, but the acting visi- 
tor, the parents, the public should by all means show their 
interest by asking questions during the examination of each 
class. ‘The teacher should briefly state how far each class is 
prepared to be examined in each study and then invite all 
friends that may be present to take an active part by propo- 
sing questions. If the right spirit is felt by all, they may add 
very materially to the interest and profit of such occasions. 
There always should be a good state of feeling existing be- 
tween the teacher and the board of education, and a disposi- 
tion, on the part of the one, to show the true condition of the 
school and a willingness, on the part of the other, to enter into 
the examination with candor, spirit and fairness. The annual 
examinations of our schools may be made practically useful in 
awakening an interest in study. Every child naturally loves 
to appear well on such occasions, and the certainty. of being 
fairly tested will lead to more energetic and persevering ef- 
forts to secure a high standard of scholarship. If the child 
knows from experience that its friends and the public will be 
present on such occasions and give it a proper test and op- 
portunity to show its progress and ability, it will most cer- 
tainly prove a strong incentive to study and persevering effort. 
Again such occasions may show the urgent necessity of hav- 
ing children attend school regularly. If a school is properly 
regulated and taught, the recitations and examinations will 
generally show to all that may be present, as unerringly as 
the register, those scholars that have attended school punc- 
tually. Such arguments will convince all judicious parents 
of the necessity of having children daily in school. It can 
.there be seen that the work of education can not go on with 
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success, unless the child is in regular attendance. As well 
might the farmer expect to raise a crop of corn if he neglected 
the planting. Such occasions will bring into notice those 
teachers that are most diligent in their calling, and labor most 
earnestly and effectually for the good of their pupils. This is 
no small consideration. There are those engaged in the 
business of teaching, as in other callings, that are not quali- 
fied for their business. The sooner such find their proper 
sphere of action the better it will be for all concerned, and I 
know of no more effectual way of clearing the teacher’s 
profession of its useless members, than by bringing into no- 
tice those that are qualified to take a high position as earnest, 
practical teachers. ‘There are other considerations connected 
with school examinations, but these seem to be some of the 
most apparent ones. Such occasions for doing good should 
not be alfowed to pass “unregarded by.” Let them be im- 
proved by all as a means of increasing the efficiency of our 
system of public schools. T. K. P. 





PENMANSHIP.--ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
BY H. W. ELLSWORTH. 

In the preceding article we began an analysis of the indi- 
vidual letters of the alphabet, in the order of their similarity 
of construction, as shown by previous classification. Care- 
ful attention to the natural relations of the letters, as devel- 
oped by this method, enables us to perceive a law by which 
the several letters of each class might be formed into groups, 
and thus abbreviate the process of analysis by representirg 
an entire group in one cut. We shall adopt this plan in the 


present article, and proceed to finish the subject of analysis 


by examining the remaining classes, viz: The third class of 
small letters, and the first, second and third classes into which 
the capitals are divided. 
Smautu Letrers.—Tuirp Cuass. 
This class may be divided into six groups. The First 
Group comprises / and b, as in Fig. X XIX. 
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Small / is formed from the type of the class by turning 
to the right upon the line as its characteristic, finishing with 
a concave terminating curve. 

Small b is formed from the type like /, except that the ter- 
mination is brought inward toward the stem, and cut off like 
w, forming its characteristic distinction. The width of the 
finish of b is the same as the loop, viz., once the width of o. 
The loops of / and 6 should be twice the length of o. 

The Second Group comprises 4 and k&. See Fig. XXX. 





Fig. XX1X. Fig. XXX. Fig. XXX1. 


Small h is formed by adding to the upper half of the type 
the second class type, as its characteristic, making an angle 
where united, and finishing with the usual terminating curve. 
Small & is formed like 4, with a loop or kink in the added 
part as a characteristic. 

Attention to the crossing of the curve in the type, is espec- 
ially necessary in forming this group. Care must be taken, 
also, that the downward strokes in A are parallel, straight, 
and the width of oapart. The finish of 4 is twice the height 
of o, and should never be shaded or given a careless smack, 
as is often seen. It is a difficult letter to form, and should 
be carefully mastered. 

The Third Group comprises y andj. See Fig. XXXL 

Small 7 is formed by pretixing the concave curve to the 
lower half of the type, and dotting like ¢ as its characteristic. 

Small y is formed by prefixing the type of the second class 
of letters to the 7 as a characteristic, omitting the dot. 

In making y, be careful and have the down strokes parallel, 
as in h; also see that the j part is equal to the v part in 
height. The y is A inverted. 

The Fourth Group comprises g, g, and the figure 9, as in 


Fig. XXXII. 
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Small g is formed by prefixing the second class type mod- 
ified as a to the j, so as to close the letter at the top. 

Small g is formed like g, except that the j part is turned 
to the right, instead of the left at the bottom, and folded as 
its characteristic distinction. ‘The same care is requisite in 
forming this group as in a and d of the second class, that the 
oval may not be encroached upon by the downward stroke, 
and avoiding hook or gap at the top. In forming g the return- 
ing mark from the bottom should be kept close and parallel 
to the stem until the ruled line is reached, when it passes on 
to the letter u, which always follows q, in our language. 
Some writers stop the pen at the line before passing to the 
wu, something as in f, in order to secure the concave curve of 
wu with more certainty. 





| Fig. XXXIL Fig. XXXII. Fig. XXXIV. 

The Fifth Group comprises z and initial s, showing their 
similarity. See Figure XX XIII. 

Small z is formed by prefixing the second class type to the 
lower half of the third class type, with a loop and shoulder 
as its characteristic. 

The Sixth Group comprises f and long s, the type of the 
class. See XXXIV. 

Long s is the type itself. It is used as a letter only when 
sis repeated. It then precedes short s. 

Smull f differs from long s as q differs from g. It resembles 
b in its formation, but differs from it in extending below the 
lines. 

In folding I do not carry the pen across the stem, but pin 
it against it at half the height of o from the line. 

° To be Continued. 
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HIGH PRESSURE. 


We had something to say in a recent number in relation 
to what we styled the high pressure system. By this we 
mean particularly the assignment of long and hard lessons 
and the adoption of a rigid system of marking and ranking 
in order to secure the learning of those lessons. We believe 
that much harm has been done in some schools by this sys- 
tem. ‘Teachers have felt, as it were, compelled by public 
sentiment to force their pupils up to a required standard and 
in doing this they have, in some cases, done a great wrong. 

We have seen schools in which the chief object seemed 
to be to secure a high figure on the marking scale, or a high 
class rank. But we have always felt the tendency in such 
instances was to overtax and over stimulate some pupils 
who required no stimulus, while it tended to discourage 
others whose temperament called for different motives or in- 
citements. 

There are some pupils in all our schools who are always 
ready to do all they can. They need no stimulus but rather 
a check. If any pressure is applied they are in danger of 
over working. We recently spent a few days in a very in- 
telligent and pleasant family, and were pained to see that 
the daughter was well nigh ruining her health in her deter- 
mined endeavors to learn the iessons assigned her, and retain 
the high rank she had gained. All her energies and atten- 
tion were given to her books. Ata late hour she left her 
books for repose,—but we venture to say that her sleeping 
hours were greatly disturbed by dreams of lessons. She 
awoke at an early hour and at once resumed her studies. 
She looked anxious and pale. Naturally ambitious she 
needed no extra inducement for learning lessons of proper 
length,—but she was ready to work, even to physical prostra- 
tion, that she might sustain her position and meet the re- 
quirements of her teacher. 

Now rewards, a system of merit and demerit, and a scale 
of rank may be well with certain limitations, but they should 
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not be perverted. The true teacher will study how best to 
use and apply these without producing ill effects. 

A few years ago we were riding on a stage coach in Maine; 
we were seated with the driver, and thought teachers might 
have learned a lesson from him. He used the whip sparingly 
and only where needed. One of the horses, we noticed, 
escaped the lash and the snapper,—while each of the others” 
occasionally received a hint from them. After watching 
operations for some time we said, “ You seem to be partial 
to your off leader; he gets none of the lash.” “Ah,” said 
the driver, “he doesn’t need it: he’s always ready to do all 
he can,—and if I should urge him with the whip it would 
goad him to desperation. I have to handle him very gently, 
—and so only can I get the most work from him.” Well, 
now, is it not about so with children? Are there not 
some who will do their best without any stimulus or pressure ? 
Are there not some who will over-work and ruin their 
health if brought under any pressure? What is life worth 
without health? And how many there are who are invalids 
for many long years as the result of overtaxing their powers 
and capabilities in one way or another. We can not have 
truly sound and vigorous minds unless we have sound and 
vigorous bodies,—and if, to acquire an education, it is neces- 
sary to sacrifice health then we say go without the education. 
But this is not necessary. The young may study and not 
suffer—provided they are not unduly taxed, and receive 
proper physical training. The older pupils in most of our 
schools may devote some time to study out of school hours, 
—but the time should be brief. If the younger pupils faith- 
fully improve the six hours of school, daily, it should be suffi- 
cient and they should be allowed to spend the remainder of 
their time in recreation and physical exercises. 

We would say to teachers and parents see to it that you 


do not over-stimulate and over-work the young minds en- 
trusted to your care and training. We are well aware that 
the great mass of parents and teachers err in the oppo- 
site extreme,—but so long as any resort to the high pressure 
system we feel called upon to protest against it,—though in 
so doing we may differ from some most excellent and deser- 
ving teachers. 
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NOTES FROM A SCHOOLMASTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


To what extent should a Teacher prepare himself upon 
the lesson before meeting the class? Is it too much to say 
that he should spend more time and mental application upon 
it than any member of the class? A great many instructors 
do this. In the case of others, this may seem not worth the 
while from the slight advancement of education in their 
communities or other reasons. At any rate it can be but ben- 
eficial to have before us our highest duty. Let us then con- 
sider some of the advantages resulting from a thorough pre- 
paration upon the lesson which the class is to recite. 

Suppose the teacher conducts the recitation after the man- 
ner of an examination. ‘Thai is, each member of the class 
recites according to the substance and order of the book. 
Nothing in the shape of catechizing or illustration or addi- 
tional exercises is given by the teacher. Even in this case 
a careful knowledge of the lesson is needed in order to make 
corrections and answer questions before and after the recita- 
tion. 

But let us go farther than this and suppose the teacher an 
instructor jn a higher sense. If he be not an examiner, a 
hearer of lessons, he must not only know more than the in- 
structed respecting the lesson but must be himself master of 
it. The true test for fit preparation upon a lesson would be 
such a knowledge of and familiarity with it that nothing 
more is to be learned respecting it in the recitation room. In 
order to this, it is necessary to be informal about the 
subject in all its bearings, prospective and retrospective. 
Then will it be possible to show the relation of this lesson 
to preceding and following ones, also to illustrate intricate 
points. Dr. Arnold used the assigned lesson as a basis for 
his catechizings which ran off in all directions firmly rooting 
the subject in the mind. 

But our thought is that however well a teacher may be versed 
in the subject of the study pursued, as for instance Dr. Arr ok, 
a special preparation upon the lesson in hand is needed that 
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knowledge may be ready, familiar and collected. The most 
learned professor needs this preparation just as much as the 
novus homo in the teacher’s desk. An eminent and success- 
ful teacher of mathematics wrote—*I am still studying 
arithmetic.” It matters not how many times we may have 
gone over the subject of the lesson, old difficuities are cleared 
up, more simple explanations are discovered at every review. 
One studies the familiar face of ocean day after day and 
each day adds something new and valuable to previous ob- 
servations. ‘The familiar forms of the mountains have some 
new impressions for you if you will repeat your study of 
them. We doubt if our most distinguished college profess- 
ors do not work harder upon each lesson than the students 
who recite to them. We know of college instructors who 
have the same lesson recited four times by separate divisions 
of a class and yet they go through that lesson by themselves 
each time. The familiarity thus obtained is most valuable 
in instructing and drilling a class. 

But let us consider some of the valuable collateral advan- 
tages to be derived from a thorough study of the lesson be- 
fore meeting the class. Its influence is visible in the deport- 
ment of the recitation room. If you are conducting a reci- 
tation in Algebra, Arithmetic or Geometry, and are able to 
do so without the use of a book, the example impresess the 
youthful mind of the scholar in a healthy manner. So also 
by graduating the difficulties of lessons to the ability of the 
scholar we may prevent, with seldom an exception, failures 
in recitation. 

Still, however true our rule, just given, is, there are excep- 
tions to prove it. One teacher may be crammed full with 
facts, illustrations and knowledge of the lesson by diligent 
study, yet his “‘acquaintance with boy nature” may be so 
poor that he will confuse and bore the class with blind and 
unmethodical remarks. Another will fail of the advantages 
of order and attention in recitation because of a similar failure 
to understand the capabilities of a class in assigning lessons, 
But we believe as a rule that the more study a teacher de- 
votes to a lesson the greater is the reward, in the more im- 
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pressive and extensive instruction, in the order and attention 
of the class, and in the credit he does his profession by ele- 


vating the standard of accurate and thorough scholarship. 
C. Y. T. 





“CAN’T TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES.” 

We have a fact for those who contend that slaves ought 
not to be freed because they can not take care of themselves. 
Dr. Soule, of Jeweft City, entered the army some three years 
ago as a surgeon and on his return home, two years ago, he 
brought a lad by the name of John Larkey,—who had been 
aslave. John was then fourteen years old and could not read 
a word or letter. He entered the common school and applied 
hiinself earnestly to learning. ‘Two years have passed since 
he came upon free soil. He is now sixteen years old. He 
has earned his board and clothing, attended school and ad- 
vanced to the first class;—he has behaved with the utmost 
propriety, in school and elsewhere, he has earned one hund- 
red dollars, over and above board and clothing,—which sum 
he has let to the town in which he lives. How many white 
boys in the state have done as much as John Larkey ? 

If any are in doubt of the strict truth of the above, we 
will refer them to Rev. Mr. Shipman, or Wm. Soule, M. D., 
Jewett City, Ct. We have seen them both, and have also 
seen and conversed with John, and are fully assured of the 
above facts. 


NAMES. 

From an exchange we clip the following as the origin or 
meaning of names,—and if any of our school ma’am readers 
possess either of the names, they can see, as well as we can, 
how appropriately it applies to their own individual cases :— 
Mary, Maria and Marie, (French) signifies exa/ted; Martha, 
bitterness ; Isabel, lovely; Julia and Juliet, soft-haired; Ger- 
trade, all truth; Ellen and Helen, alluring ; Caroline, regal; 
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chaste; Amanda, amiable; Edith, joyous; Phebe, light of 
life; Grace, favor; Sarah, a princess; Sophia, wisdom ; 
Amelia, beloved; Margaret, a pearl; Pauline, a little one; 
Anna, Ann, Anne, gracious or kind; Jane, dignity; Ida, 
morning star; Lucy, brightness of aspect; Emma, tender ; 
Frances, frank; Lydia, severe. 





Horace Mann.—Beyond question no single man has done 
so much for the cause of education in this country as Horace 
Mann. His record grows brighter with time, as the wisdom 
of his educational theories becomes more apparent. He is 
a man whom Massachusetts delights to honor, as the bronze 
statue to be erected to his memory attests. But a more 
enduring monument will be the “ Life of Mr. Mann,” by his 
wife, which is now in press. It will form a handsome post 
octavo volume of about 500 pages, and will be brought out 
this spring by Wakes, Futter & Co., (successors to Wal« 
ker, Wise &Co.) Boston, in their best style. It can not fail 
to have an immense sale.— Boston Journal. 





THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 


A apy correspondent asks for the explanation of the 
above, and we give the following condensed account, as con- 
tained in Webster’s new dictionary :— 


“ According to a very widely diffused legend of early 
christianity, seven noble youths of Ephesus, in the time of 
the Decian persecution, who having fled to a certain cavern 
for refuge, and having been pursued, discovered and walled 
in for a cruel death, were made to fall asleep, and in that 
state were miraculously kept for almost two centuries. Their 
names are traditionally said to have been Maximian, Mal- 
chus, Martian, Denis, John, Serapion and Tonstantine. The 
Koran relates the tale of the Seven Sleepers, and declares 
that out of respect for them the Sun altered his course twice 
a day that he might shine into the cavern. 

Carlyle in speaking of some one said, “ Here, however, we 
gladly recall to mind that once we saw him laugh; once 
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only; perhaps it was the first and last time in his life: but 


then, such a peal of laughter—enough to have awakened the 
Seven Sleepers !” 





RATHER PRECOCIOUS. 


A CELEBRATED divine of Scotland tells the following story, 
“ While one day taking my usual walk, I happened to meet 
with a little boy busily employed in forming a miniature 
building of clay. Being always fond of children I stopped 
and said, ‘well, my little man what’s this you’re doing?’ 
‘Making a hoose, sir.’ ‘ What kind of hoose?’ ‘A Kirk, 
sir” ‘But where’s the door?’ ‘There, sir,” pointing with 
his finger. ‘And where’s the pulpit, my fellow?’ ‘There, 
sir.” ‘Thinking to puzzle the iad I continued, ‘ well, where’s 
your minister?’ With a peculiar look, and with a scratch 
of the head he replied, ‘O I havn’t enough o’ dirt to make 
him of, sir.” 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Seymour. We rejoice to know that the friends of education in 
this place have finally succeeded in establishing a high school. It is 
under the charge of Miss Sarah Hermance, an accomplished and ex- 
perienced teacher. 

Our thanks are due to F. Durand, Esq., an active member of the 
Board of Visitors for a letter enclosing the money to have the Journal 
sent to every district in the town,—with a single exception. If all 
towns would imitate this example, the Journal would be generously 
supported and might be materially enlarged and improved. 

GREENEVILLE. We regret to learn that Mr. Jas. L. Johnson and 
Miss Chamberlin, teachers in the higher department of the school at 
this place, have resigned. Their labors have been successful and sat- 
istactory. We do not learn who are to succeed them. The several 
lower departments are under the charge of efficient and faithful 
teachers. 

Norwicu Fats. We were highly pleased with the several de- 
partments of the school at this place. An excellent feeling evidently 
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existed between teachers and pupils and there was harmonious coép- 
eration. The order was very good. Mr. Whittemore is principal of 
the upper department and Miss Wattles, Blackman and Miss 
teach in the lower grades. We have never seen these departments 





present a better appearance. 

Yantic. Col. Kingsley having served a term in the army has re- 
turned to the command and instruction of the youth of this place — 
where his services have been so highly appreciated in past years. 
With a good school house and a good teacher the people of Yantic 
have a right to expect good results. We found in this school, a very 
intelligent “contraband” who followed Col. K’s regiment to the land 
of free schools. He was earnestly striving to learn and making very 
commendable progress. Col. K loves teaching and consequertly he 
labors successfully. 

Fircuvitir. The school at this place was not as large as we have 
seen it in former years owing to the temporary suspension of work in 
the factory. But we found a pleasant and well instructed school un- 
der the charge of Miss Sevins, a resident of the district. Asa Fitch, 
Esq., is doing much to convert the acres around him into a fruitful 
garden. The enterprise of such a man proves a blessing to the com- 
munity. We hope he may be spared yet many years to witness the 
completion of his various improvements. Our special thanks are due 
to Mr. Fitch, and Mr. Haughton, school visitor, for kind attentions. 

Free Acapemy. It afforded us great pleasure to spend an hour 
in this noble institution. We never enter its walls without a feeling, 
almost of reverence, for the noble men whose liberality caused its es- 
tablishment. Though but eight years since it was first opened it has 
already exerted a most salutary influence in the region around. The 
school appeared remarkably well and a kindly feeling was evident 
between teachers and pupils. 

The Peck Library occupies one of the lower rooms,—a beautiful 
room, and a choice collection of valuable works. This library was 
founded by Mrs. Gen. Williams, and is alike a fitting testimonial to 
paterral worth and a noble tribute to the cause of learning. The 
Library is named inh onor of Mr. Peck,—father of the donor. 

It was our pleasure to be accompanied to this, and the other schools 
named, by Gen. Williams, who is ever ready to say a good word for 
the encouragement of teachers and pupils. 


Jewett City. We met a very pleasant audience at this place as 


we always have done. The people have manifested their interest in 
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schools by providing an excellent house and they aim to employ only 
good teachers. Our thanks are due to Rev. Mr. Shipman for special 
kindness and attention. Mr. Shipman is ever’ ready to codperate in 
all efforts for the improvement of schools. 


PROVIDENCE. It was our privilege and pleasure to spend a night 
at the Reform School in this city early in March, not sentenced there, 
but enticed there by the kindness of E. Whitney, Esq., the teacher 
and asst. supt., and of J. Talcott, Esq., the supt. of the institution. 
We were highly pleased with what we saw, and are fully satisfied 
that the Rhode Island Reform School is admirably managed. The 
gentlemen at the head are christian men,—firm and determined, but 
kind and faithful. As a disciplinarian Mr. Talcott has no superior. 
Mr. Whitney has discharged his duties to the entire satisfaction of 
the trustees. Much to their regret, and that of all associated with him, 
Mr. Whitney has resigned his position for the purpose of opening a 
boarding school in Mansfield, in this state. We most cordially com- 
mend him to any who may have occasion to send their sons from home 


Petroteum. If any of our readers are afflicted, or affected with 
the Oil fever we would call their attention to the following which we 
take from the N. Y. Tribune. It certainly would be a striking case if a 
schoolmaster should “ sTRIKE ILE,” but we fully belive that the chance 
in the following company will be about as good as they average ; 

“We have been favored by D. Pittock, Pittsburgh, Pa., with a 
‘Prospectus of the Munchausen, Philosopher’s Stone and Gull Creek 
Oil Company; capital stock $4,000,000,000; working capital $37.50; 
and dividends semi-daily, Sundays excepted; territory 753,000,000 
acres in fee simple, and the exclusive right to bore on the thirtieth part 
of an acre on Gull Creek, (coal privilege on this lease:) river frontage 
on Cheat river unlimited; on Gull Creek still larger; and fully adapted 
to hydraulic boring; S. W. Indle, President; Hon. R. Ascal, Vice- 
President ; D. Faulter, Treasurer; S. Teal, Secretary; Oily Gam- 
mon, Legal Adviser; Lemuel Gulliver, Hon. C. Heat, Baron Mun- 
chausen, &c., Directors. We have not yet been able to pay much 
attention to Oil operations, and shall expect to leave them alone till 
the Rebellion shall have been suppressed and peace restored to our 
country ; and we cannot say how the brilliant prospects exhibited by 
this Company to investers compare with those of rival speculations ; 
but some of the statements made in the prospectus—as to striking 
veins of Cuoking Butter, Shoemaker’s Wax, Ale, Quinine, &c.—seem 
to border on the marvelous. Those who are tempted to operate will 
find the prospectus (we believe) with the American News Company, 
No 21 Nassau-st.” 


Teacuers’ Institute. An Institute will be he ldat Seymour, on 
the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th of April. Let there be a large attendance. 
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Witurmantic. A large and commodious school-house has recently 
been erected at this place at a cost of about $30,000. It was appro- 
priately dedicated on the afternoon of Friday, March 17,—on which 
occasion the large hall in the upper department was well filled. The 
Rev. Mr. Willard was called to preside and addresses were made by 
Rev. Messrs. Bentley, Brewster and Willard, by Chas. Northend, S. 
W. Powell, the teacher of the school, F. F. Barrows, Dr. Lyman, 
Mr. Weaver and others. 

In the evening there was a large gathering of the friends of educa- 
tion, to listen to a lecture from Hon. David N. Camp. Addresses 
were also made by Rev. Mr. Willard, Mr. Cotton and others. 

It was an interesting occasion for the enterprising village, and we 
hope it will result in the true advancement of the cause of education, 
Mr. Powell, the new teacher, comes well recommended and manifests 
a lively interest in all that pertains to his profession. May he prove 
eminently successful. 


Answer to F. D. J. in our next, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Comparative Geocrapny: By Carl Risser, late Professor of Geography in 
the University of Berlin. Translated for the use of schools and Colleges, by 
William L. Gage. Philadelphia: L. P. Lippincott &Co. 

This work by one of the most scientific of modern thinkers is practical and in- 
teresting as well as eminently philosophical. The volume opens with a general 
introduction treating of the solar system, of the earth as the dwelling place of 
man, and of geographical science. The body of the work is divided into three 
parts in which are considered first, the surface of the earth in its most general re- 
lations ; second, plains, highlands, mountains and river courses, and third, the 
configuration of the continents. The book will be found valuable and suggestive 
to teachers, and will be used with interest and profit by advanced classes of stu- 
dents. 
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GREEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan- 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODUCTION. 
II, THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
III. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others. 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

From David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Protessor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 





From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. 

With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year’s trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 


J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, PHILADELPHIA, 
or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Hartrorp. 





April, 1865. 











SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


SERIES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
“ - First Reader “ * s 25 
“ “ Second “ “ “ “ “ 916 
“ “ Third “ “ “ “ “ 916 
“ “ Fourth “ “ “ “ 836 
“ “c Fifth “ “6 “ “ 528 
“  Pronouncing Spelling Book, - 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
speciality of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
for new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included: 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand- 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his aumitted success in ONB 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

@ The most striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selecticn; his works appearing to have been 

Tue MaGazine from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. 


THE NEW FIFTH READER, 


just issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
struction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 
elocutionary pieces in the language. It iseminently a book rok THE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENT'S NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


has among its features a New AND ImpRoveD SysTEM oF NOTATION, an 
ALpHaBeETicaL INpEX OF RepresentaTivE Worps, andl is exciting the 
greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 
system of indicating pronunciation. 

Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 


March —1865.—Ty. 13 “Tashiagton St. Boston, Mass. 

















WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

[It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

Much extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which @ different example may he assiyned to each pupil 
at a single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 
OF 
ARITHMETIC. 

WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
awers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HiLLArp’s PRIMER, OR First READER, (Illustrated.) 

HitLarp’s SECOND READER, (Illustrated.) 

HitLAkp’s THIRD READER, (Illustrated.)j 

HILLarv’s Fourtu READER, (Illustrated.) 

HILLArD’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 

HittarD’s FirtH READER, and HILLARD’s SixrH READER, with Prof. Bailey’s 
Introduction. 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 

OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC ey 





First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the 9 ene of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 

HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
lem, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &e. 

>> School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers, 

BREWER & TILESTON, 


Mareh—1865 131 Washington Street, Bost-> 
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This remarkable System begins its fifth year under the most encouraging 
circumstances. Other systems struggle years for a feeble existence, while 
this has attained a growth and vitality exceeding any other on record. 

The secret of its success lies in the fact that i¢ was made in the school-room, 
and works like a charm in classes of every grade. 

It is plain; it is practical; it is scientific. 


1865 







It has withstood the most persistent attacks of envious rivals, gaining 
strength from the contest. 

It invites criticism, comparison, and competition. 

It IS THE MOST ORIGINAL SYSTEM, putting old fogy systems hors de com- 
bat, and suggesting the necessity of, and furnishing the material for revised 
revisions, with the vain hope of appropriating the secret of its wonderful 
popularity. 

It leads other systems. 


It was the first system comprising a text-book for teachers. It was the 
first system containing a chart on the black-board principle. It is the onLY 
SYSTEM giving specific instructions upon EACH COPY, explaining its object, 
and the author’s views and method of teaching it. 

It has received the highest approval of superintendents and teachers 
wherever it has been used or examined. It is recommended by the regents 
of the University, state of New York, to be used in all the academies of the 
Empire State. 

USE THE BEST—it costs no more, and you will feel more respectable 
for it. 

IT COMPRISES 


I. A Blackboard Chart of Letters, - - . - $1.75 
II." An Analytical Chart of Penmanship, - - : - 1.75 
Ill. A Series of Copy Slips (66 Nos.) per set, 1.50 
IV. A Series of Copy Books (8 Nos. and 1 Exercise Book) Lol ‘dozen, 1.80 
V. A Text-book on Penmanship, Punctuation, &c., - 1.50 
VI. A Teacher’s Guide to the Sy stem, . 25 
Vii. Ellsworth Steel roms, two sizes, extra aan, (Quill Spring ,) per 
gross, - - 1.75 
Ladies’, per gross, - - ~ - 1.25 
VIII. A Sy stem of Guide Lines for pupils, per dozen, - 25 


Specimen Copy Books free by first post on receipt of 15 cents for each 
number—other articles on receipt of price as above. Address 


H, W. ELLSWORTH, Copy Book Publisher, 


817 and 819 Broadway, New York Cit. 


N. B.—Send the address of ten or more teachers and you will receive the 
“ Teachers’ Guide” by return mail. Get the system adopted by any Board 
of School Officers, or Directors, or by any Teachers’ Association or Insti- 
tute, and you will be entitled to a choice of any of the articles above enu- 
merated. 
February—1865. 








THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


NEW, CHEAP, AND EXCELLENT. 





Few school-books ever published have received a wider or mor 
cordial indorsement from prominent and influential educators than the works 
of The Eclectic Series. Wherever used they are liked. Those who hare 
thoroughly tested their merits in the class-room unite in pronouncing then 
superior to all similar works. 


McGuftey’s New Eclectic Series. 








NEW PRIMARY CHARTS, 6 No’s.......++..65 cents. NEW ECLECTIC 5rH READER..........se0055 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC SPELLER......... 10 cents- NEW ECLECTIC Gro READER..........cc0000 65 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC Ist READER...........00000 15 cents. NEW HIGH SCHOOL READER............... 75 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC 2p READER.........cccceee0 20 cents. NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER. ............ cesses 45 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC 3p READER.........000000+ 30 cents. NEW ECLECTIC SPEAKER..........cccccsseses 85 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC 4ru REAVER.........00000+ 35 cents. | YOUNG LADIES’ READER.. 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 
RAY’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ............ 10 cents. RAY’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC...............65 cents, 
BAY’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC..20 cents, RAY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA........... 60 cents, 


RAY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 40 cents. | RAY’S HIGHER ALGEBRA..........ccsccseeee: 80 cents, 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, with Avs.........30 cents, | RAY’S PLANE & SOLID GEOMETRY .....60 cents 
BAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, without Ans.....25 cents. | EVANS’ SCHOOL GEOMETRY............0060 40 cents 









Grammar and Composition. 





PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAAR............ 25 cents. PINNEO’S ENGLISH TEACHER..............35 cents 

PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR.....35 cents. PINNEO’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION......30 cents 
Miscellaneous. 

KIDD’S ELOCUTION...... 85 cts. THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER'S AID..,.50 cts. 

DE WOLF’S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLER....... 20 cts. LILIENTHAL’S OBJECT LESSONS............20 ce 

SMART’S FREE GYMNASTICG...............0... 20 cts. THE YOUNG SINGER, Paar I.........cccccsceoes 30 cts, 


WHITE’S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY..20 cts. | THE YOUNG SINGER, PART I1......cseccerseesdd Ct 





sar Single specimen copies of any of the above-named books sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to teachers and school-officers for examination, with 4 
view to introduction, on receipt of the prices named. 

s@z> Liberal terms given on books ordered for first introduction, in 
exchange for others not in satisfactory use. Those desirous of introducing 
any books of the Ecrecric Serigs are respectfully invited to correspond 


with the publishers. 
*, SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLF, 


CINCINNATI, OM10, 













































